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IS    ALL    }F  E    WANT 


WORTH    A 


CIVIL    WAR? 


J-  HE  progrefs  of  difcontent  during  the  pre« 
fent  reign  has  been  gradual  and   uniform, 
if  we  except  the  (hort  eft'ervefcence  of  loyalty 
upon  the  King's  recovery  from  a  dangerous 
malady,  the  continuance  of  which  would 
have  expofed  the  nation  to  a  choice  of  evils. 
Lord  Bute's  unpropitious  adminiflration  ex- 
cited  the   public    rage    and    fcorn   by   its 
tory    principles,    and     by  the    fecret   fa- 
vouritifai  which  pervaded  it.     The  EngHfh 
nation  fighed  when  it  beheld  the   tyrannic 
dodtrines  of  the  houfes  of  Tudor  and  Stuart 
beginning  to  revive  under  that  of  Hanover, 
which  had  been  called  in  for  no  other  rea- 
fon  but  to    guard  againft  thofe  pernicious 
tenets.  An  individual  of  talents,  but  of  little 
pretenfion  to  principle,  arofe,  and  oppofed 
A  3  the 
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the  regenerating  ferpentof  prerogative.  He 
deprived  itof  lome  of  its  fangs.  The  Her- 
culean ftrength  of  Junius  fucceeded:  but  the 
noxious  animal  retired  rather  enraged  than 
injured. 

Thefe  attempts  of  two  champions  excited 
the  applaufe  of  the  people,  who  as  yet  knew 
not  that  liberty  and  whiggifm  are  far  from 
being  fynonymous  words.  A  change  of 
Miniftry  was  in  thofe  dark  times  fufficient  to 
appeafe  the  clamours  of  the  nation ;  nor  was 
it  yet  open  to  the  public  apprehenfion  that 
all  minifters  are  compofed  of  tories  when 
in  power,  and  whigs  when  in  oppofition ; 
that  a  change  of  men  thus  produces  no 
change  of  meafures,  and  that  the  national 
treafures  are  only  expofed  to  greater  rapacity 
from  a  fuccelTion  of  new  maflers,  like  the 
wounded  fox  and  the  flies  in  the  fable. 

The  American  war  forms  the  moft  im- 
portant event  which  has  yet  occurred  during 
the  prefent  reign.  Flad  gentienefs  and  lenity 
been  exerted  on  that  occafion,  on  the 
part  of  government,  inftead  of  fuch  defpotic 
niandates  as  now  ifliie  from  the  pens  of 
a  Dundas  and  a  Grenville,  that  expenfive 
war  might  have  been  fpared  ;  the  trumpet  of 
republicanifm  would  net  have  founded  its 
awful  tones  in  America  and  in  France  ;  an 
additional  load  of  taxes  would  not  have  ac- 
cumulated our  evils  till  they  produced  the 

pre- 
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prefent  formidable  difcontents.  But  it  is  the 
nature  of  violence  to  countera6l  its  own 
purpofes,  and  the  very  infatuation  of  error 
produces  in  the  end  more  beneficial  effe6ts 
than  the  flow  and  filent  ftep  of  truth.  The 
rafh  hand  that  cuts  the  gordian  knot  only 
accomplifhes  the  oracle. 

When  we  behold    Mr.    Pitt   arife  into 
power,  upon  the  fuppofition  that  he  would 
promote  a  Parliamentary   Reform,   and  of 
late  prove  on  repeated  occafions  the  moil 
decided  enemy  of  that  meafure  ;    when  we 
behold  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  at  one  time 
the  warmeft:  patron  of  univerfal  reprefenta- 
tion,  at  another  fortifying  the  tower  againft 
thofe  who  demand  it,  can  we  form  any  fur- 
ther idea  of  political  caprice  and  depravity  ? 
It  is  unneceflary  to  detail  many  unpopular 
meafures  of  the  prefent  adminiftration.  The 
wanton  and  unprovoked  military  prepara- 
tions have  plunged  the  country  into  addi- 
tional taxes.   The  commutation  tax  unjuftly 
transfers  a  duty  on  a  tranfitory  luxury,  the 
fafliion  of  which  has  not  lafted  above  half  a 
century,  and  may  not  laft  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury longer,  into   a   permanent  ftipulation 
on  the  free  and  neceflary  light  of  heaven. 
Advantage  was  even  taken  of  the  generous 
loyalty  of  the  people  on  the  royal  conva- 
Jefcence,  to  extend  the  odious  excife  laws  to 
a  flagitious  degree,  unworthy  of  the  freedom 
of  Engliflimen.    The  fhop-tax  betrayed  a 

along 
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a  long  fufpe6led  principle  of  government, 
that  of  opprefling  the  middle  clafs  of  the 
people,  by  far  the  mod  ufeful  in  a  ftate,  in 
order  that  a  rich  oligarchy,  corrupted  by 
our  rulers,  might  govern  at  wili.  Difficult 
would  it  be  to  prcve  that  in  any  inftance 
Mr.  Pitt  has  (hewn  himfelf  the  friend  of  the 
people.  That  the  country  is  in  a  ftate  of  high 
wealth  and  profperity  is  granted  with  ex- 
ultation :  ejio  perpetua  I  But  this  profperous 
condition  arifes  from  a  neceflary  progrefs ;  in 
part  from  the  diftrelTed  fituation  of  neigh- 
bouring realms,  and  in  a  great  meafure  from 
that  very  peace  which  the  minifter  has  fo 
often  attempted  in  vain  to  interrupt. — May 
heaven  avert  that  our  national  profperity 
fhould  at  any  time  depend  upon  one  man, 
or  that  Englilhmen  fhould  ever  indulge  fo 
degrading  an  idea  ! 

It  is  the  facred  intention  of  this  Pamph- 
let to  conciliate  and  not  to  inflame ;  nor 
muft  the  above  refle6lians  be  confidered  as 
proceeding  from  any-  enmity  againft  the 
miniftiy,  which  is  probably  as  meritorious 
as  the  ftate  of  affairs  could  have  afforded,  but 
as  prefenting  a  neceffary  fketch  of  fome 
•  cauf^s  of  the  prevalent  difcontents. 

As  thefmoke  of  a  volcano,  invifible  in  the 
night,  becomes  an  obje6f  of  aweful  obferva- 
tion  when  day  appears,  fo  have  our  politi- 
cal evils  affumed  a  darker  hue  from  the  con- 

ftant 
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ftant  progrefs  of  mental  light.  Reaibn  an<3 
truth  begin  widely  to  extend  their  beni- 
ficent  rays  into  every  rank  of  mankind, 
and  oppreffion  becomes  the  more  intolerable 
the  better  it  is  known .  The  i2:norance  of 
our  fathers  was  pleafed  with  the  rattling  ot 
their  feudal  chains,  and  in  the  darknefs  of 
the  times  miftook  for  a  golden  ornament 
what  was  really  a  fetter  of  iron.  But  at 
prefent  political  knowledge  has  begun  to 
extend  fo  widely,  that  even  the  peafant 
knows  his  rights,  and  can  fay  to  the  proudeit 
minifter — "  thus  far." 

No  where  had  this  general  illumination 
more  prevailed  than  in  France,  immediately 
before  and  at  the  time  of  her  revolution. 
This  event  arofe  from  the  preceding  pro- 
pagation of  reafon,  and  fprang  in  the  fame 
order  of  nature  that  plants  do  from  roots. 
It,  however,  attra6ted  the  wonder  and  ad- 
miration of  Europe ;  and  doubtlefs  grand 
was  the  fpeciacle  of  a  nation  of  flaves  dart- 
ing up  citizens  "  b6caufe  they  willed  it.'' 

Congeniality  of  fentiments  particularly 
excited  in  the  Britifn  nation  a  warm  fenfa- 
tion  of  this  revolution,  which  was  applaud- 
ed by  all  parties  till  it  had  proceeded  above 
the  temperature  of  our  government  ther- 
mometer. Then,  and  not  till  then,  were 
the  treafury  newfpapers  ordered  to  open 
their  batteries  of  rully  nails  and  ftink-pots 

againft 
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againfl:  it.  But  when  Mr.  Burke  appeared, 
armed  cap-a-pee,  like  a  true  knight  of 
chivalry,  and  threw  down  the  gauntlet, 
what  heart  was  not  appalled  ! 

Yet  to  this  champion  are  we  chiefly  in- 
debted for  bringing  the  French  affairs  home 
to  our  own  bufmefs  and  bofoms,  while,  had 
he  not  appeared,  we  might  perhaps  have 
viewed  them  at  a  dillance  as  an  ©bje6l  of 
mere  curiofity.  Among  his  numerous  an- 
tagonifts  Mr.  Paine  mufl:  be  ranked  as  the 
chief,  a  writer  of  ftrong,  blunt  fenfe,  admi- 
rably adapted  to  imprefs  the  common  mind, 
but  perhaps  too  unaware  of  the  delicate 
line  which  divides  licentioufnefs  from  li- 
berty. The  extenfive  circulation  of  his 
writings  has  no  doubt  contributed  much  to 
aroufe  the  attention  of  the  people  to  their 
grievances,  and  to  excite  that  dangerous 
fpirit  which  threatens  a  total  revolution  in 
this  country,  a  meafure  apparently  not  to 
be  gained  without  the  horrible  difafters  of 
a  civil  war. 

The  numerous  democratic  focleties  form- 
ed in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  form 
not  fo  juft  a  caufe  of  alarm  as  the  efforts 
ufed  by  government  to  fupprefs  them.  The 
roval  proclamation  of  laft  May  recommend- 
ed a  fort  of  inquifition  in  this  country,  and 

tlie 
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the  friends  of  government  were  placed  in 
the  honourable  fituation  of  fpies  upon  the 
people.  If  the  government  of  this  nation 
be  really  good,  it  muft  have  the  approba- 
tion of  the  majority,  and  may  reft  fecure  ; 
if  bad,  this  proclamation  only  expofed  its 
weaknefs.  Like  a  Brunfwiek  manifefto,  it 
threatens  what  cannot  be  performed.  But 
it  is  a  fmgular  feature  of  the  times  that  the 
monarchs  of  Europe  cannot  maintain  a  dig- 
nified filence,  but  muft  commit  themfelves 
againft  mankind  by  expofing .  their  fears. 
Coinplete  filence  might  awe  the  public 
mind,  as  proceediiag  from  a  confcious 
ftrength,  whereas  vaunts  and  clamours  only 
indicate  debility. 

When  the  allied  armies  of  Pruflia  and 
Auftria  entered  France,  univerfal  was  the 
alarm,  among  the  friends  of  liberty.  The 
beft  diiciplined  troops  in  Europe,  to  the 
number  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
fand,  were  oppofed  to  an  undifciplined  ar- 
ray. Even  the  manifefto  of  the  leader  had 
its  influence  on  the  public  apprehenfion,  as 
it  was  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  fuch  a  writ- 
ing could  appear,  except  founded  on  a  cer- 
tainty that  there  was  much  concealed  trea- 
fon  in  France.  But  when  the  Prulhan  and 
A'uftrian  armies  retreated  and  melted  away  ; 
when  the  French  republic  poured  its  force 
into  Germany -and  the  Ai-Rrian  Nether- 
lands, 
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lands,  and  emancipated  the  latter  from  the 
yoke  of  defpotifm,  the  caufe  of  liberty 
began  to  refume  its  vigour,  and  the  efforts 
of  the  friends  of  the  people  received  freih 
animation. 

To  contemplate  only  the  Britifh  empire, 
we  at  prefent  behold  a  majority  of,  the  peo- 
ple of  England  earneftly  engaged  in  for- 
warding a  redrefs  of  their  grievances.    The 
flow  but  firm  fpirit  of  Scotland  is  at  length 
aroufed,  and  fhe  will  no  longer  fubmit  to 
be  treated  as  a  conquered  province.      The 
fhameful  minifterial  lift  of  her  fixteen  peers ; 
the  reje61:ion  of  her  petition  for  redrefs  in 
her  burgh  ele6lions,    fo   ill-judged  at  the 
prefent  time,  form  but  fmall  parts  of   her 
flavery.     In  Ireland  three  quarters  of  the 
people    are    Roman    Catholics,     and  now 
afpire  to  the  rights  of  citizens.     In    both 
the  latter  countries  conventions    are    held, 
and  the  boldeft  meafures  decided  on.     In 
fhort,    an   univerfal   ferment  pervades  the 
three  kingdoms. 

Confcious  of  this,  the  government  begins 
to  teflify  every  appearance  of  alarm.  Frefh 
proclamations  are  ilTued,  a  great  part  of 
the  mihtia  is  ordered  to  be  arrayed,  ten 
thoufand  foldiers  ftationed  in  various  vil- 
lages within  ten  miles  of  London,  fliips  pre- 
pared. 
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pared,  and  even  the  tower  of  London  for- 
tified and  put  in  a  ftate  of  war. 

Such  being  the  critical  pofition  of  the 
country,  it  becomes  the  pecuUar  duty  of 
every  honeft  man  to  promote  the  caui'e  of 
concihation,  and  to  prevent,  if  poffible,  the 
effufion  of  blood.  With  this  view  the  pre- 
fent  pamphlet  is  written,  and  it  is  hoped 
may  afford  views  which  may  completely 
conciliate  all  parties,  and  fecure  our  inter- 
nal peace  for  centuries  to  come. 

The  ideas  of  moderate  men  of  both  the 
democratic  and  ruling  parties  mull  afford 
the  fole  bafis  lor  fuch  a  conciliation,  and  it 
is  proper  in  the  firft  place  to  prefent  fome 
notion  of  thofe  ideas.  To  begin  with  the 
democratic  fide : 

Nothing  fliort  of  a  revolution  can  deliver 
this  country  from  innumerable  evils.  Thefe 
evils  are  fo  deeply  and  widely  rooted,  that 
every  part,  great  and  fmall,  muff  be  torn 
up,  as  in  the  cafe  of  fome  noxious  plants, 
where,  if  you  leave  even  the  fmalleft  part 
of  the  root,  a  frefli  plant  may  arife.  A 
monarch  and  a  houfe  of  peers  are  both  ufe- 
lefs  and  expenfive  ;  nor  can  the  people  en- 
truft  their  laws  or  properties  to  their  natu- 
ral enemies,  The  nation  is  the  fole  fove- 
reign,  and  is  no  longer  to  be  infulted  with 

the 
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the  terms  "  my  people,  my  parliament/'  fuch 
as  an  owner  of  a  herd  of  cattle  might  ufe. 
The  church  cannot  be  worfe  ordered  than 
it  is  ;  its  members  either  rich  and  proud,  or 
poor  and  mean.     That  it  has  not  an  inqui- 
fitorial  power  is  not  owing  to  its  want  of 
the  moil  fevere  ecclefiaftical  laws  for  that 
purpofe,  but  becaufe  the  fpirit  of  the  peo- 
ple prevents  their  exertion.     Yet,  fuch  is 
its  influence,  by  its  wealth  and  craft,  that 
hardly  is  any  country  more  prieft-ridden 
than  England.     As  to  our  laws,  they  are 
numerous,  ufelefs,   fanguinary,   and  unjuft 
beyond  all  excefs ;  they  ought  to  be  totally 
abrogated,  with  the  ridiculous  feudal  ufages 
and  legal  fi61:ions  on    which    they    Hand, 
and  a  new  and  fimple  code   formed,  as  in 
fome  other   countries,  adapted  to  modern 
times.     The  pra61:ice  of  the  law  is  fo  ex- 
penfive  that  juftice   itfelf  is  fold   for   far 
more  than  it  is  worth  :  new  courts  fhould 
fupplant  the  old,  and  the  adminifiration  of 
law  be  reduced  to  one  hundredth   part  of 
its  p^efent   expence.     Our  red-book  pen- 
fions  ^o^i^d  be  completely  erafed,  and  the 
country  relieved  from  one  half  of  its  taxes. 
-.   are  the  chief  evils.     The  chief  good 
^^^*  defired  is  a  National  Convention,  cho- 
to  be    ^]^g  people  at  large,  which  might  at 
len  bygjyjQye  thefe  and  other  lefler  evils, 
once  r 

Now  let  us  hear  the  oppofite  party : 

The 
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The  abolition  of  monarchy  and  arifto- 
cracy  in  this  country  v/oidd  be  a  rafh  mea- 
fiire,  and  might  be  attended  with  far  worle 
evils  than  thofe  removed.  Our  conftitution 
has  been  long  tried,  and  is  prei^rable  on 
that  account  to  untried  fyitems,  which  in 
other  countries  may  be  found  to  fail  in  a 
very  fliort  time.  Nor  is  it  confident  with 
the  dignity  of  a  great  nation  to  change  a 
model  of  government,  under  which  it  has 
profpered,  for  a  fcheme  not  yet  fufficiently 
tried  in  any  large  country,  and  which,  upon 
the  experience  of  a  few  years,  may  be 
found  completely  vifionary,  and  produ(!:tive 
of  innumerable  evils.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  Ariftotle,  Polybius,  and  other  great 
authors,  who  lived  in  commonwealths,  have 
ever  preferred  the  monarchical  form  of  go- 
vernment as  the  moft  liable  and  beneficial 
to  mankind  during  any  long  period,  and 
even  as  the  lead  tyrannic,  for  many  are  the 
tyrannies  of  a  democracy.  When  the  other 
countries  of  Europe  have  altered  their 
governments  it  will  be  fufficient  time  for 
this  country  to  begin,  for  it  certainly  wants 
a  revolution  lefs  than  others  which  groan 
under  defpotic  power,  or  ariftocracy  ;  and 
if  not  the  moft  free,  confefledly  ftands  fe- 
cond  in  theory,  perhaps  firft  in  pra6lice. 
Our  royal  family  being  of  late  foreign  ex- 
Va(51,  and  remarkable  for  having  never  pro- 
duced 
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duced  a  man  of  abilities,  can  do  little  harm^ 
and  is  indeed  exa6lly  fuch  a  houfe  as  was 
wanted  for  the  fecurity  of  our  conftitution. 
In  fpeaking  of  princes,  I  fhall  never  forget 
that  they  are  gentlemen,  but  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  fay,  that  the  more  contemptible 
our  kings  are  fo  much  the  better,   and  in 
this  re  [peel:  we  need  not  fear  hereditary  fuc- 
ceflion  which  promifes  much  to  improve  our 
monarchy.     All  our  conflitution  wants   is 
a  man  to  fill  the  throne,  left  an   ufurper, 
an  able  tyrant,  fhould  feize  the  vacant  feat. 
Our  prefent  m.onarch  bears  a  moft  amiable 
chara6ler  :  put  any  one  of  us  in  his  place, 
and  the  fondnefs  for  an  increafe  of  power 
will  feize  the  moft  humble.     As  to  our  no- 
bles they  are  formidable,  as  conftituting  a 
iegiflative  houfe,  and  as  fometimes  fupport- 
mg  the  throne  againft  the  people ;  but  in  no 
great  quellion    have  they  dared,   or   will 
they  dare  to  oppofe  the  national  voice,  ef- 
pecially  vs^ith  the  example  of  the  French 
ariftocracy  before  their  eyes.     The  demo- 
cratic fanatics  ridicule  their  Iegiflative  and 
judicial  capacity,    for  how,  fay  they,  can 
men  be  born  legiflators  and  judges  ?    Yet 
mark  the  contradiction ;  the  fame  aflailants 
infift  that  all  men  are  born  legiflators  and 
judges.     Gibbon  has  well  remarked,  that 
Voltaire,  in  his  perfecution  of  religion,  has 
fliewn  himfelf  a  f<«iAatic :  aivJ  fanaticifni  and 

incolerance 
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liitolerance  may  certainly  appear,  and  are 
equally  to  be  dreaded  on  all  iides.  In  pri- 
vate life,  if  you  except  fome  gamblers  and 
jockies,  who  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  ceafe  to 
degrade  themfelves,  left  they  be  degraded, 
our  peers  are  far  removed  from  the  model 
of  the  French  noblefle,  and  are  more  mo- 
deft  and  humble  than  our  purfe-proud  ci- 
tizens, not  to  mention  that  their  minds  are 
generally  cultivated  by  the  beft  education. 
That  they  fhould  no  longer  occupy  their 
numerous  pofts  and  penfions,  provide  for 
their  relations  at  the  public  expence,  nor  in- 
terfere in  ele6lions  of  members  of  the  other 
houfe,  is  readily  granted.  Nor  will  I  i^fufe 
that  the  nation,  if  you  chufe,  be  iirft  named 
on  all  public  occafions  ;  we  contend  not 
for  forms.  Our  church  may  be  eafily  new 
modelled,  by  taking  from  its  rich  member^ 
and  giving  to  its  poor.  As  to  our  laws  I 
will  completely  give  them  up  to  the  reform 
you  defire.  But  all  that  is  really  wanted, 
as  it  mud  be  preceded,  fo  it  may  be  eafily  ac- 
complifhed  by  a  reformed  houfe  of  com- 
mons ;  and  a  national  convention  would  of 
itfelf  be  a  revolution,  an  event  not  to  be 
eftabliflied  without  a  civil  war. 


■    Having  attended  to  this  brief  fketch  of 
the  ideas  of  both  parties,   fuch  as  the   in- 
tended fmall  limits  of  this  pamphlet  per- 
il! mitted. 
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mitted,  let  us  proceed  to  examine  if  a  re- 
volution could  be  cilablifhed  in  this  country, 
as  in  France,  without  a  civil  war;  //  all  zve 
want  be  ivorth  a  civil  war  ;  and  laftly,  tq 
point  out  the  means  not  only  to  avoid  the 
imminence  of  that  dreadful  calamity  but  to 
prevent  its  necelTity,  under  the  prote6lion 
of  heaven,  for  centuries  to  come.  The  rea- 
der will,  it  is  hoped y  pardon  the  extreme 
brevity  with  vv^hich  thefe  important  points 
are  treated,  as  this  pamphlet  is  limited  to 
a  fmall  fize  and  price,  that  its  good  inten- 
tion may  be  m^ore  univerfal,  efpecially 
among  the  people  at  large,  for  whom  it 
is  chiefly  calculated. 

Were  the  principle  of  equality  of  pro- 
perty contended  for  by  the  democratic 
party  it  would  be  unqueilionable  that  a 
civil  war  mufi:  enfue,  nay,  the  country  might 
be  thrice  walhed  with  blood,  and  after  all 
the  meafure  not  be  attainable.  But  as  this 
equality  muft  be  regarded  as  a  mere  impu-^ 
tation  alledged  by  the  ruling  party  to  black- 
en their  anto.gonilts,  it  (hall  be  paffed  over, 
after  renmrking  that  the  equality  eftablifli- 
ed  by  the  French  conftitution,  is  that  of 
birth,  freedom,  rights:  and  equality  of  ta- 
lents, ftation,  and  property,  is  fpecially  re- 
jected, and  indeed  can  take  place  in  no  ftate 
any  more  than  (^qualit  y  of  perfonal  ftrength  or 

beauty , 
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oeauty.  If  any  men  be  fo  wild  as  to  con- 
tend for  equality  of  property  they  are  the 
worfi:  enemies  of  freedom  ;  anarchy  would 
attend  their  projects,  and  mankind  would 
wifh  for  the  fuperior  happinefs  of  an  Otto- 
man government.  Depredations  of  pro- 
perty would  in  like  manner  ruin  the  belt 
caufe,  and  metamorphofe  reformers  into 
robbers.  All  property  is  prote6ted  by  the 
laws,  and  without  laws  mankind  would  be 
favages. 

Setting  this  apart,  it  is  hardly  to  be  ex-^ 
pe6ted  that  a  civil  war  can  be  avoided,  if 
either  the  democratic  or  the  ruling  party 
adhere  to  all  the  rigour  of  their  principles. 
If  the  former  wifli  to  take  all,  and  even 
eftablifli  a  revolution ;  or  if  the  latter  will 
grant  nothing,  a  refolve,  which  they  have 
too  long  defperately  and  unwifely  adhered 
to,  the  utmofi:  extremities  muft  proceed 
from  fuch  a  remote  collifion.  The  queftion 
indeed  remains,  whether  the  court  party 
can  mufter  up  fufficient  ftrength  to  oppofe 
the  people,  confnling  of  ninety-nine  in  a 
hundred;  but  the  command  of  money  and 
arms  is  much  in  favour  of  the  former-  Yet 
it  is  to  be  doubted,  whether  the  foldiery, 
or  any  common  men,  armed  againlt  the 
rights  of  common  men,  would  cordially 
fupport  the  caufe  they  were  engaged  in; 
and  the  experience  of  other  countries  fhews 
B  2 
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the  contrary.  But  in  a  government  accuf- 
tomed  to  ftand  upon^  the  influence  of  money, 
as  the  Enghili,  and  obliged,  even  by  the 
democratic  form  of  the  conftitution,  to  ex- 
tend that  influence  into  numerous  ramifica- 
tions, in  order  to  fecure  the  fupport  of  the 
people,  it  would  fcem  that  the  friends  of 
government  muft  be  many,  not  to  men- 
tion thofe  who  may,  from  principle,  prefer 
it  to  a  change.  So  that  the  example  of 
France  is  not  ftri6lly  applicable,  as  in  that 
country  the  people  were  univerfally  neglect- 
ed and  defpifed  by  the  monarch,  and  arifto- 
cracy;  and  the  very  excefs  of  the  tyranny 
Was,  as  ufual,  the  caule  of  its  rapid  deftruc- 
tion.  Nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  the  mildnefs 
of  our  monarchy  and  ariftocracy,  and  the 
bleflings  enjoyed  by  many  imder  our  confti- 
tution as  it  ftands,  muft  have  fecured  the  at- 
tachment of  numbers.  Though  it  be  grant- 
ed, that  many  of  thofe  who  are  now  well 
affefted  to  our  conftitution  would  inftantly 
change  with  any  change,  as  is  the  nature  of 
unprincipled  man;  yet  as  far  as  informa- 
tion can  now  be  eftabliflied,  there  is  every 
reafon  to  infer  that  the  favourers  of  our  pre- 
fent  fyftem  are  not  few,  and  that  though 
the  hope  of  ultimately  prevailing  upon  their 
fide  would  be  vain,  ft  ill  they  would  make 
a  defperate  and  fanguinary  conteft.  The 
very  duration  of  the  prefent  reign,  and  of  the 

prefent 
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prefent  miniftr}^  affords  an  additional  argu- 
ment, as  the  ruling  influence  muft  thereby 
have  taken  the  deeper  root  ;  fo  that,  upon 
the  whole,  there  is  great  realbn  to  infer  that 
a  revolution  could  not  be  accomplilhed  in 
this  country,  without  that  greateft  of  cala- 
mities— a  civil  war  of  fome  duration. 

Such  being  the  cafe,  the  fecond  grand 
queftion  arifes, — Is  all  we  ivant  worth  a  Civil 
TFar  ?  By  this  it  is  not  meant  folely  to  in- 
fer that  the  democratic  party  fhould  give  up 
their  caufe  in  order  to  avoid  a  civil  war,  a 
meafure  by  no  means  to  be  expected  from 
their  confcioufnefs  of  fuperior  ilrength,  but 
alfo  that  our  rulers  cannot  be  vindicated  in 
the  fight  of  God  or  man,  if  they  perfift  in  their 
pride  and  caprice,  and  thereby  plunge  this 
country  into  lb  horrible  a  calamity.  In  other 
words,  fay  to  the  miniftry,  "  Is  all  we  want 
from  you  of  fuch  importance,  that  you 
would  rather  venture  on  a  civil  war,  than  af- 
fent  to  the  rights  of  the  people  ?" 

Hardly  can  there  exifl  any  democrat  or 
ariftocrat,  of  common  principle,  fo  violent 
as  to  ani  wer  this  queftion  in  the  affirmative. 
On  the  democratic  fide  it  muft  be  granted, 
that  it  would  be  far  more  eligible  to  permit 
our  conftitution  to  remain  as  it  is,  and  entruft 
its  emendation  to  fome  future  miniilry,  more 
B  3  con- 
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confcious  that  the  progrefs  of  government 
muft  keep  pace  with  the  ilhimination  of 
mankind,  or  to  future  occalions  which  ma^^ 
of  themfelvesdevelope  events  which  now  ap- 
pear impoffibihties. 

"  Turne,  quod  optanii  Divum  promi:tere  nemo, 
"  Audsiit,  volvenda  dies  en  attulit  ultra," 

This  country  is  in  a  ftate  of  high  profperit}^, 
and  its  true  pclicy  apparently  is  to  remain 
in  abfolute  quiet,  internal  and  external,  and 
thus  derive  every  advantage  from  the  po- 
litical diforders  of  its  neighbours.  Our  poli- 
tical fyltem  is  corrupt,  but  this  is  by  no 
means  an  age  of  innocence,  and  were  even 
a  democrac}^  eftablifhed,  perhaps  an  equal, 
though  now  unforefeen  corruption  might  en- 
fue.  Nor  is  it  a  little  remarkable,  that  the 
moft  democratic  part  of  our  conftitution  is 
even  at  prefent  the  moft  tyrannic.  A  mini- 
ftry  impofes  a  fixed  tax,  while  a  veftry  can 
at  any  time  alter  the  fum  of  poor-rates,  &c. 
to  a  far  greater.  The  fame  obfervation  ap- 
plies to  the  various  democratic  parts  of  our 
prefent  fyftem,  which  are  condefcended  on 
by  Tvti'.  Paine,  as  proofs  that  much  of  the 
internal  government  of  this  country  is  really 
democratic,  and  carried  on  by  the  people 
themfelves,  without  any  expence  to  our 
rulers.  Numerous  petty  tyrants,  whofe  ob- 
fcurity  i!;icites  and  covers  their  crimes,  are 

far 
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far  more  to  be  dreaded  than  a  few  great  ones, 
moving  in  a  luminous  orbit,  and  obferved  by 
the  fiiipicious  eye  of  a  whole  people.  Our 
taxes  are  great,  but  few  examples  appear  of 
their  being  ruinous  ;  they  have  only  at- 
tended the  progrefs  of  wealth,  as  in  all  other 
countries  and  ages :  they  are  equitably  pro- 
portioned, the  nobles  and  the  clergy  are  not 
exempted  as  in  France,  but  every  man  con- 
tributes to  the  exigencies  of  the  ftate  in  the 
juft  ratio  of  his  riches.  Oppreffion  either  aris- 
tocratic or  clerical,  is  more  ideal  than  real:  the 
beggar,  the  noble,  and  the  bifhop,  are  equal 
in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  Property  mufi:  ever 
command  influence,  but  the  influence  exert- 
ed by  it  in  this  country  is  far  more  general- 
ly of  the  gentle,  and  not  of  the  fevere  kind, 
Notwithftanding  thofe  and  many  other  ad- 
vantages, there  is  no  doubt  that  our  confli- 
tution  might  admit  of  the  moft  beneficial  al- 
terations ;  but  are  thefe  improvements,  and 
far  lefs  the  dubious  experiment  of  a  demo- 
cracy, to  be  put  in  the  balance  with  the  hor- 
rors of  a  civil  war  ?  No  democrat,  except 
one  whofe  fanguinary  heart  would  delight 
to  derive  honour  or  profit  from  the  blood 
of  his  brethren,  can  anfwer  this  queftion  in 
the  affirmative . 

But  let  not,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ruling 
party  derive  a  fallacious  fecurity  from  this 

pro- 
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propofition,   or   imagine  the    lightning   of 
the     national    will   lels    dreadful    becaufe 
unattended  by  thunder.      Even  imaginary 
evils  may  produce  the  moft  violent  convul- 
fions  ;  nay,  the  profperity  of  a  nation  may 
fometimes  be  as  dreadful  to   its  rulers  as 
its  adverfity.    If  the  defires  of  a  majority  in 
the  three  kingdoms  for  fome  improvements 
in  our  conftitution  were  even  excited  by  that 
caprice  which  often  attends  profperity,  Hill 
our  rulers  cannot  in   confcience  anfwer  for 
the  violent  difcontentsand  commotions  which 
may  attend  their  failure  in  compliance. — 
Poor  would  be  the  compcnfation  for  even 
a  continuance  of  that  want   of  confidence 
which  now  prevails  infociety,  in  which  a  dif- 
ference of  political  tenets   is  attended  with 
all  the  infolence  of  power,  or  all  the  fufpi- 
cion  of  fecret  enmity,  were  the  lives  of  two 
or  three  obnoxious  minifters  facrificed  in  re- 
venge :    for,  indeed,   what   revenge  could 
correfpond  to  the  magnitude  of  the  offence 
of  fowing  the  feeds  of  civil  war — of  throwing 
ardent  fpirits  upon  the  national  flame,  in- 
Head  of  quenching  it  with  the  liberal  waters 
of  prudent  concefTion  ?  Wifdom  dictates  that 
the   very   caufes  of    difcontent    fliould  be 
extinguilhed,  and  that  not  only  prefent  com- 
motion, but  the  cfTential  fource  of  future 
diilurbances  (hould  be  removed,  that  we  may 
not  behold  a  governm.ent  armed  againft  the 

people ; 
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people  ;  but  that  all  animofities  beingroot-^ 
ed  out,  we  may  lit  down  as  brethren  in 
unanimity.  Violent  men  on  either  Tide  will 
never  be  iktisfied  ;  but  the  contempt  of  the 
good,  and  even  of  the  many,  will  be  their 
fufficient  punilhment.  Government  may  re-r 
peatedly  ereft  and  repair  their  prefent  bar- 
riers, the  ftream  of  popular  difccntent  will  as 
often  corrode  them,  till  burfting  through  in 
feme  unfortunate  hour,  it  fweep  all  before 
it.  A  fort  of  inquilition  now  prevails  in  this 
country  ;  the  freedom  of  the  prefs  and  of 
converfation  is  invaded  ;  the  fury  of  che  rul- 
ing party  brands  even  moderate  men  with 
the  name  of  levellers  ;  Englifhmen  are  de- 
graded into  fpies  upon  then'  brethren  ;  our 
fpirit  ieems  extin(^l  ;  but  dreadful  is  the  ftill- 
nefs  which  precedes  a  tempeft.  Men  of  firm 
attachment  to  our  conftitution  begin  to  fear 
that  defpotifm  has  only  pafled  the  channel, 
and  the  infamous  fiavery  of  the  government 
papers  for  Ibme  years  paftieems  to  indicate 
approaching  tyranny.  Is  this  prudent  con- 
du6l  at  fuch  a  period,  or  is  it  infatuation  ? 
^os  Jupiter  vult  perdcre  priiis  dementat. — In 
the  name  of  impartiality,  candour,  and  com- 
mon fenfe, is  not  this  the  very  time  that  concef- 
fion  and  moderate  condu6l  fliould  be  purfu- 
ed,  in  order  to  prevent  the  moll:  fliocking 
confequences  ?  ^'  It  is  not  yet  time,"  was 
the   anfwer  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  to  the 
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diflenteris,  and  when  afked  by  a  confidential 
friend,  "  when  the  time  would  come/'  he  an- 
fwered,  "  never/'  But  the  nation  is  too  en- 
lightened to  be  longer  deceived  by  fuch 
puerile  pretences  ;  and  minifters  ought,  for 
their  own  fakes,  to  ufe  no  farther  delay,  leaft 
the  national  voice  fhould  put  their  choice  of 
time  entirely  out  of  their  power,  and  con- 
vert a  merit  into  a  neceffity .  To  return  more 
clofely  to  the  queftion — "  Is  all  we  want 
worth  a  Civil  War?" — Can  our  rulers  affirm 
that  it  is  better  to  riik  that  laft  calamity,  than 
to  concede  to  the  nation  a  few  improvements 
of  our  confttiution  ?  Can  they  fay,  that  a 
Parliamentary  Reform,  or  abridgment  of  the 
penfion  lift,  and  o^  our  taxes  are  to  be  refufed 
at  this  expence  ? — The  moft  violent  arifto- 
crat  muft  anfwer — No. 

But  the  important  queftions  remain : — 
What  is  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  na- 
tion ?  How  is  it  to  be  efiimated  ?  How  are 
the  utmoft  limits  of  conceffion  to  be  de- 
fined, that  neceflary  grants  may  not  be  fol- 
lowed by  thofe  which  are  unneceflary,  till 
the  government  finks,  betrayed  by  its  own 
weaknefs,  a  fate  yet  more  ignoble  than  a 
fubveriion  by  open  ftorm  ? 

The  plain  and  eafy  anfwer  to  all  thefe 
queftions  is  : — By  a  National  Convention, 
erdered  to  be  called  bv  government  itfelf. 

Let 
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Let  not  this  meafurc  be  deemed  too  bold, 
for  the  limitations  after  to  be  fpecified  will 
moderate  its  force.  It  may  at  once  be  pro- 
nounced unconfHtutional  ;  but  io  are  the 
evils  complained  of,  and  violent  difeafes  of 
necehlty  require  firong  and  uncommon  re- 
meaies.  And  it  certainly  will  prove  in  the 
end  the  only  meafure  by  Vx'hich,  as  before 
mentioned,  we  m.ay  not  only  avoid  the  im- 
m.nence  of  a  civil  war,  but  prevent  that 
calamity,  under  the  prote6iion  of  heaven, 
for  centuries  to  come. 

It  is  an  evident  propofition,  that  fueh  is 
the  fpirit  of  the  times,  and  the  progrefs  of 
freedom  and  reafon  among  mankind,  that 
the  improvements  of  our  conftitution  muft 
be  afhgned  to  the  people  as  abfolute  rights, 
and  not  granted  in  the  high  tone  of  eon- 
ceffions.  The  abfurdity  of  an  architect, 
who  fliould  pretend  to  rear  a  pyramid  upon 
its  point,  inltead  of  placing  it  firm  upon  its 
broad  bafis,  would  be  nothing  when  com- 
pared with  a  Government  which  fliould  pre- 
tend, at  the  prefent  day,  to  grant  charters 
of  liberties  to  the  nation  by  whofe  affent 
alone  it  ftands.  To  give  complete  fatis- 
faction  to  the  people,  they  muft  decide  upoq 
tlie  rights  they  have  to  claim,  and  their 
moderation  may  be  trufled,  if  thus  courted 
by  the  confidence  of  a  government  which 

knows 
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knows  it  has  nothing  to  fear  from  their 
equitable  decifion  ;  for  our  abufes  cannot 
by  the  moft  bigoted  be  imputed  to  our 
prefent  rulers,  but  have  crept  in  during  a 
feries  of  ages,  and  chiefly  by  the  neglect!  of 
the  people  themfelves.  Any  reforms  held 
out  by  the  ruling  party  will  be  with  great 
reafon  regarded  with  a  fufpicious  eye  :  they 
may  for  a  time  flem  the  torrent,  but  its 
future  force  will  only  be  the  more  dread- 
ful. But  a  National  Convention  would 
prove  an  univerfal  panacea,  and  unborn 
generations  would  have  reafon  to  blefs  the 
monarch  who  would  propofe  fuch  a  mea- 
fure,  and  commit  his  virtues  to  the  free 
voice  of  a  free  people. 

It  is  unnecelTary  longer  to  infift  on  the 
felf-apparent  expediency  of  fuch  a  mea- 
fure,  which  alone  can  fatisfy  all  parties 
prefent  and  to  come,  and  prevent  any  far- 
ther clamours  for  revolution,  and  any  far- 
ther dano;er  of  civil  commotion.  Nor  need 
the  various  regulations  be  condefcended 
on  ;  fuch  as  that  the  Convention  fliould  be 
fairly  chofen  by  all  who  pay  taxes  ;  that  it 
Ihould  not  confift  of  lefs  than  a  thoufand 
members  from  the  three  kingdoms  ;  that 
no  Government  influence  be  allowed,  &c. 
but  it  is  indifpenfable  that  the  limitations  of 
this  Convention  be  pointed  out,  that  it  may 
i]ot  in  itfelf  be  confidered  as  a  revolution. 

The 
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1 .  The  Convention  fliall  be  folely  deli- 
berative, and  fhall  not  afpire  to  the  title  of 
a  legiflative  or  conftitiient  body,  for  the 
prefent  conftitution  fliall  exift  in  all  its 
branches.  The  Convention  fhall  only  ga- 
ther and  reprefent  the  free  wiflies  of  the 
people ;  and  a  Houfe  of  Commons,  new- 
modelled  as  the  nation  defires,  the  King 
and  the  Lords,  fhall  pafs  its  reprefentations 
into  conftitutional  laws; 

2.  To  prevent  any  ufurpation  of  legifla- 
tive or  conftituent  power  by  the  Convention, 
the  people  who  ele6l,  and  the  reprefentatives 
chofen,  fhall  fwear  to  preferve  the  prefent 
form  of  our  confl:itution  by  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons,  and  to  regard  the  prefent 
convention  as  folely  deliberative. 

3.  The  writs  to  the  fever al  counties, 
towns,  &c.  fliall  be  iflued  in  the  name  of 
the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  and  fhall 
declare  the  Convention  only  deliberative; 
and  any  conftituent  or  legiflative  power, 
which  defigning  members  may  wifli  to 
usurp,  completely  null  and  of  no  efle6l. 

4.  The  time  of  the  fitting  of  the  Con- 
vention fliall  be  limited  to  a  few  months. 


5.  It 
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5.  It  fliali  exprefs  the  national  will,  and 
draw  up  deliberative  inftra6lions  to  be  pre- 
fented  to  parliament. 

6.  Some  of  thefe  inftriidlions  being  upon 
fubje6ts  of  notorious  abufe,  fhall  be  indif- 
penfable,  others  alterable  or  difpenfable  by 
parliament.  A  reform  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  for  inflance,  indifpenfable.  The 
indifpenfable  articles  fhall  be  palled  into 
law  by  Parliament  and  King,  on  pain  of 
the  Convention's  refuming  its  fun6lions, 
and  paffing  tiiem  into  conftitutional  law 
itfelf,  but  without  a  fhadow  of  farther 
power. 

7.  The  difpenfable  articles  fhall  be  con- 
fidered  by  Parliament,  and  may  be  palled 
into  law  wholly  or  partially,  or  reje61:ed. 

Such  may  be  regarded  as  the  chief  out- 
lines of  this  plan,  which  would  leave  the 
nation  nothing  to  fear  or  to  wifli  concerning 
its  conftitution  ;  would  unite  all  parties, 
and  fecure  to  thefe  difi:ra(5led  realms  cen- 
turies of  unanimity  and  profperity. 

Friends,  Countrymen,  Brethren,  of 
whatever  national  diftinclion,  whether  of 
England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland  ;  of  what- 
ever political  denomination,  whether  tories, 

vvhigs. 
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whigs,  ariftocrats,  or  democrats ;  of  what- 
ever ecclefiaftical  perfuafion,  whether  church- 
men, dilTenters,  cathohcs,  or  prefbyterians  ; 
liften  to  the  facred  voice  of  your  Country, 
your  com.mon  parent,  who  thus  addrefles 
her  children.  Let  not,  O  my  fons,  fa6lious 
licence  on  the  one  fide,  or  obduracy  of 
power  on  the  other,  irritate  your  minds  to 
deadly  animolities.  Oh  fpare  me,  fpare 
the  parent  of  your  exiftence.and  of  your 
profperity  ;  tear  not  my  bofom  w^ith  in- 
teftine  broils !  Let  the  page  of  hiftory  record 
the  bitter  fruits  of  former  civil  wars,  by 
which  the  national  fuccefs  was  fo  much  re- 
tarded, and  her  wifdom,  and  arts,  and  fci- 
ences,  were  for  a  time  obliterated.  Eafy  it 
is  to  kindle  a  conflagration,  but  difficult  to 
prevent  its  horrid  progrefs.  Ye  who  ex- 
ult in  your  power,  and  riot  in  the  national 
wealth,  forget  not  the  inftability  of  fortune, 
nor  the  bitter  pangs  of  remorfe,  when  the 
wretch  exclaims :  Thus  might  I  have  done, 
and  have  been  happy  !  Revere  the  voice  of 
freedom,  of  reafon,  of  nations  ;  revere  the 
gratitude  of  pofterity;  facrifice  not  your 
fame  on  the  narrow  altar  of  defpotic  opi- 
nion ;  dare  to  be  great,  to  be  good.  Err 
not  as  former  rulers  have  erred,  and  perifli- 
ed ;  but  moderate  and  accommodate  go- 
vernment to  the  progrefs  of  national  illu- 
mination and  liberty. 

And 
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And  ye  who  affert  the  rights,  the  foverelgnty 
of  the  people,  pervert  not  that  fovereignty 
into  tyranny.  Proceed  not  to  vifionary  ex- 
tremes, for  Hccntioufnefs  is  the  worft  enemy 
of  freedom,  and  one  year  of  anarchy  is 
worfe  than  ten  of  delpotifm.  Exchange 
not  a  tried  fyftem,  which  has  many  evils, 
but  all  known  and  obviable,  for  a  new 
fcheme,  and  evils  unknown,  and  perhaps 
remedilefs.  New,  very  new,  is  the  bold 
experiment  of  a  democracy  extending  over 
a  large  country  ;  that  of  America,  that  of 
France,  may  vanifh  in  a  few  years,  and 
what  eternal  ridicule  would  follow  the  imi- 
tation of  unliable  examples  !  Be  patient, 
and  profit  by  the  experience  and  error  of 
others,  aflured  in  the  meantime,  by  an  uni- 
verfal  furvey  of  Europe — of  the  world,  that 
no  country  ftands  lefs  in  need  of  a  change 
than  this,  your  parent.  But,  to  prevent  the 
necefhty  of  a  revolution,  aflert  with  undaunt- 
ed minds,  immediate  and  radical  reforms. 
Laugh,  when  ye  hear  it  faid,  this  is  not 
the  time  ;  as  if  at  any  time  men  had  a  title 
to  be  unjuft,  as  if  juftice  delayed  be  nor 
denied.  Let  conciliation,  let  modera- 
tion, rule  both  parties :  let  thofe  in  power 
ftrengthen  it,  and  render  it  more  durable, 
by  abandoning  a  part  ;  let  the  others  be 
temperate  in  their  demands,  and  know  that 
cxDntcntment  is  the  largeit  portion  of  iiu- 
manhappinefs. 

THE        END. 


